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and are not to be 


The State of the Christian World Mission 


The William Carey Lecture for 1957 was delivered at 
Serampore College, W. Bengal, India, by R. Pierce 
Beaver, professor of missions and director of the Centre 
for the Study of the Christian World Mission, Federated 
Theological Faculty, University of Chicago. 

This lecture, ‘““The Christian World Mission, A Recon- 
sideration” (New York 10: Division of Foreign Missions, 
National Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Avenue), is pub- 
lished in two parts: Part I is “The External and Internal 
Factors Necessitating a Reconsideration,’ and Part II 
deals with “The Theological Task.” We are concerned 
here with Part I. 

Dr. Beaver observes that architects of new nations seek 
to use religion as a “vitalizing factor in national revival” 
or “to domesticate it as the servant of nationalism.” Those 
seeking “the reconciliation of mankind in a community of 
peoples” hoping for deliverance from atomic annihilation 
“are striving toward the attainment of a spiritual basis for 
a new order of society.” “Diplomats,” Dr. Beaver says, 
“are exceedingly sensitive to religious issues in interna- 
tional affairs, and in lands all around the globe politicians 
publicly profess devotion to spiritual ideals and seek the 
blessing of organized religion.” 

There have been many pleas “for the cooperation of all 
faiths in achieving spiritual brotherhood,” the author 
states. Yet the “trumpet blasts” by spokesmen of the 
great living religions “each of whom claims that it is his 
particular faith which brings salvation to men and offers 
peace to the world” are more powerful and insistent. 
“Hinduism, in the view of its modern prophets, is the 
best basis for democracy, since it alone grants ‘the essential 
right to freedom for every individual to realize his ultimate 
destiny as a spiritual being,’” Dr. Beaver notes. “Bud- 
dhism, especially Theravada but also Mahayana, claims 
because of its world view to be the only religion com- 
patible with modern science and to be the faith which 
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actually offers the spiritual basis for world community. 
Buddhism and world peace are regarded as almost synony- 
mous terms.” 

Asian religious leaders are opposing Christianity over 
the issue of world peace. “They say that our religion is 
the fomenter of war, dissension, and strife, and that it is 
the prime source of imperialism. The threat of atomic 
destruction and the turmoil in the Middle East are both 
laid at the door of Christianity.” The leaders of Islam 
point “to the series of wars of aggression from the 
Crusades to the present strife, and [compare] its achieve- 
ment of brotherhood with our unrealized pretensions.” 
Dr. Beaver suggests that “after centuries on the defensive, 
the revived religions are now claiming both spiritual and 
moral superiority and are vigorously attacking their com- 
mon rival.” 

Contrary to a century and a half of “great missionary 
advance” the Protestant churches of Europe and America 
and those in Asia, Africa and Latin America associated 
with them, are, in Dr, Beaver’s opinion, hearing an un- 
certain trumpet note which leaves doubt as to future 
advance or retreat. 

The confusion and uncertainty in ecumenical circles has 
internal and external characteristics. Panic and defensive- 
ness in the face of opposition is an external characteristic 
while “the assumption that the mission has ended because 
an ‘ecumenical’ age has come” is the internal one. 

Comparing the present age in which missions are work- 
ing with that of previous periods, it is noted that doors 
once stood wide open for the receipt of missionaries, the 
faith was being actively propagated and optimism pre- 
vailed. Today, however, Dr. Beaver observes, this age 
“is just as hostile to an easy expansion of the Christian 
faith as the world climate [of a decade or more ago] was 
favorable to it.” 

Certain trends in the West undercut the effectiveness of 
the mission. It is held by Dr. Beaver that “a post-Christian 
paganism strengthens its domination” in the West; “or, 
as in the United States, popular religiosity somehow ob- 
scures the relevance of the Gospel to contemporary culture 
and to public affairs.” 

Revolution in Asia and Africa more than anything else 
has “jolted the complacency of churchmen and stimulated 
new concern about the mission.” All factors considered, the 
world is in revolution. “It is a revolution not to be de- 
plored, but to be claimed for Christ. And Christ has had 
much to do with calling it forth. The vision of a more 
abundant material life came at least in part because the 
missionaries of the Cross added to the spoken word the 
authenticating witness of the dramatic word in action 
through education, health, rural reconstruction, and many 
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other forms of service. In the twenties missionaries were 
claiming credit for the stimulation of local Asian nation- 
alism as a step to the participation of these peoples in an 
international community. The revival of the ancient re- 
ligions is certainly in part due to the impact of Christian- 
ity, as they have responded by seeking to express them- 
selves anew in ways relevant to contemporary life, often 
employing Christian terms and practices to do so.” 

Some missionaries have responded to nationalism by 
attempting to identify themselves culturally with the 
brethren in the national church, but Dr. Beaver notes: “A 
wise Indian visitor in America not long ago told us to 
cease this fruitless activity and to acknowledge that we 
have to be Americans at the same time that we are Chris- 
tians, but not to commit the sin of thinking that our way 
of thinking and doing is God’s only way.” 

The radical changes needed in mission outlook, although 
related to the nationalistic revolutions taking place in Asia 
and Africa, are fundamentally internal to Protestant 
Christianity itself, however. The churches planted by 
missions are global and this fact calls for an end to “the 
colonial expansion of Western churches,” and for a 
“Christian world mission.” 

Dr. Beaver writes: “There are half a dozen or more 
major issues within the world-wide Protestant community 
which are urgently demanding solutions, and each and 
every one of them waits on a satisfactory answer to that 
question to which Protestantism has never given a full 
answer: What is the mission of the Church of Christ ?” 

One issue is “the relation of the Ecumenical Movement 
to world mission.” “The existence of churches to the 
oikumene does not signify the end of the mission, but 
rather that the time for a world mission has come. The 
Ecumenical Movement with its central organ, namely, the 
World Council of Churches, established on an ecclesiastical 
rather than a functional basis, raises many problems, such 
as organizational forms and relationships, on local, na- 
tional, regional, and global levels.” 

Another major issue is “the relation of World Confes- 
sionalism to world mission.” “ ‘World Confessionalism’ 
has developed in consequence of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment,” it is stated. In some places Confessionalism “is 
cutting across the systems of regional and national co- 
operation and unity painstakingly built up through a 
century of experimentation.” 

A third major issue is “the relation of worldwide relief 
programmes to world mission.” Dr. Beaver points out that 
at the same time that American mission boards are “trying 
hard to transfer responsibility to young churches and to 
get free of the taint of colonialism” the worldwide systems 
of ecumenical and denominational relief are causing diffi- 
culties. “Emergency needs have become chronic, and tem- 
porary agencies permanent.” This problem also perplexes 
“some at least of the National Christian Councils and the 
young churches. .. .” It is pointed out that although “great 
progress has been made during the past year in achieving 
understanding between relief and mission agencies . 
it is still true that relief work degenerates into mere 
humanitarianism when it is not linked with a Christian 
community that is engaged in worship, fellowship, and 
witness.” 

A fourth problem faced mainly by the European 
churches and the young churches is the relation of church 
to mission, that is, the reorganization of private unofficial 
missionary societies into church boards. 

The “specific role of the American churches in the world 
mission” arises out of the uneven distribution of the 
world’s resources and the ensuing problem of “how to use 


American men and money in the common enterprise.” The 
use of American resources “is particularly difficult because 
of political, economic and cultural factors.” The dilemma, 
Dr. Beaver sees, is that while the great material resources 
of American churches are desperately needed in the mis- 
sionary enterprise these resources “cannot simply be put 
into further expansion of American personnel, for such 
expansion has already created enough problems. Nor can 
they be put into the direct subsidizing of young churches, 
for that would stultify growth in maturity and responsi- 
bility.” He continues: “A way must somehow be found 
to use American resources in a partnership that will call 
forth the utmost effort on the part of every member in 
the common enterprise. It is no problem for the Church 
of Rome, which secures at least eighty-five per cent of its 
missionary funds from the United States, but it is an 
almost insurmountable problem posed for Protestant 
missions by the accidents of history.” 

Finally, Dr. Beaver observes that “many thoughtful ad- 
ministrators and churchmen in East and West, in Africa 
and Latin America, know that a new world mission is de- 
manded in place of the old home missions on the one hand, 
and overseas missions in the nature of a unilateral sending 
operation on the other. They are striving,” the author 
points out, “to find the machinery to implement a world 
mission. Therefore, we have much to talk about, and ex- 
perimentation with, exchange of ‘fraternal workers’; 
strengthening of the organs of cooperation; new united 
missions; proposed international, interdenominational, 
interracial teams; and regional ‘ecumenical missions’ . . .” 

Underlying the whole problem of Protestant foreign 
missions in strategy and tactics is “theological illumi- 
nation.” Dr. Beaver quotes Professor Emil Brunner as 
saying in a recent conversation: “ “The mission is the 
central issue in theology, as well as in the practical work 
of the church. We do not know what mission is; and until 
we do, we shall not know what the Church is.’ ” 


Clericalism in Israel 


In an article, “Revolt Against the Rabbis,” the Jewish 
Newsletter (New York, December 30, 1957) reports that 
“one of the outstanding events of the past year in Israel 
was doubtless the growing protest against the power of 
the rabbinate. .. .” At the close of the year a “ncar-revolt” 
occurred when protests arose against an order of the rab- 
binate to bury Aaron Steinberg, a five-year old child of 
mixed marriage, outside the Jewish cemetery. This incident 
was the last in what the Jewish Newsletter referred to as 
a series of “rabbinic acts of fanaticism and injustice. . . .” 

The article says that an agreement between Premier 
Ben-Gurion and the religious parties has “consolidated 
the position of the clericalist parties’ in five areas of 
Jewish life: (1) Stricter Sabbath laws are being enforced 
in Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, and elsewhere; (2) there is now 
a law “empowering the municipalities to ban the raising 
and selling of pork in the country and by giving the rab- 
binate a free hand to enforce the law by the use of 
Kashruth (orthodox dietary laws)”; (3) also included in 
the Kashruth laws was the control of milk and even some 
products not related to Kashruth, such as paper, “because 
they were manufactured in factories which did not observe 
the Sabbath as strictly as the rabbis demanded”; (4) 
the introduction of orthodox instruction into the public 
school system “under the guise of increasing ‘Jewish 
consciousness’”’; and (5) “worst of all,” the article states 
“by launching a campaign of pressures, insults, discrimina- 
tion against and mistreatment of the Christian wives 
married to immigrants from Poland and their children.” 
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“New Patterns of Ethnic and Religious 
Group Life” 


On its 50th anniversary the American Jewish Com- 
mittee called a conference for the purpose of joining 
“theory and practice in a consideration of the new patterns 
of ethnic and religious group life emerging in America.” 
Some 35 “scholars and practitioners” participated. An in- 
terpretation of the deliberations, written by Oscar Handlin, 
is found in Report of the Conference on Group Life in 
America (New York, American Jewish Committee, 1957). 

Donald Young, chairman of the planning committee of 
the conference, wrote in part in the preface: 

“Today the integration of all groups within the general 
American community is proceeding with unprecedented 
swiftness. As a consequence, new strains and stresses are 
everywhere evident. A multitude of decisions are being 
forced upon Americans, upon members of ‘majority’ and 
‘minority’ groups alike. 

“To some, the perpetuation of group identity seems a 
stubborn resistance to democratic progress, calculated to 
exaggerate differences and to breed disunity. 

“To others, the retention of some form of group identi- 
fication is both a necessity and an opportunity—a necessity 
for spiritual or emotional self-preservation, an opportunity 
for self-fulfillment. The perpetuation of group loyalties, 
from this point of view, is entirely consonant with the 
American pattern, having neither the intention nor the 
effect of impeding integration or endangering national 
... 

“The American Jewish Committtee . . . felt that the 
best means of understanding the status of Jews was to 
consider them in the context of the total development of 
group life in America.” 

Among the conclusions as summarized by Professor 
Handlin are these: 

“First, the ethnic group, with increasing emphasis upon 
religious identification, may be expected to play a continu- 
ing but ever-changing role in American life, benefitting 
both the individual and society. It was generally recognized 
that much of the moral as well as the intellectual fiber of 
America is drawn from the vigor, the flexibility and the 
creativity of its private voluntary organizations. Many, 
it is true, do perform services similar to those performed 
by governmental agencies. Many, despite their ethnic 
sponsorship, are as consecrated to the public welfare as 
any public agency could be. In addition, they offer im- 
portant opportunities for experimentation and for the 
harnessing of individual talent and interest. 

“Second, within the past two decades these groups have 
changed markedly in character and concomitant changes in 
the function of their institutions may also be anticipated. 
As integration proceeds, their ‘defensive’ or ‘protest’ func- 
tion will become less important. Positive education for 
their own members as well as service to the community and 
promotion of the general welfare may be expected to 
assume greater importance. The agencies and institutions 
that serve the ethnic and religious groups, therefore, ought 
to be giving serious consideration to ways and means of 
adapting their programs to the changing needs and in- 
terests of their members and to the changing American 
scene as well... . 

‘“, . At this time in American history, leaders of re- 
ligious and ethnic group life must prepare themselves and 
their members to move at some mid-point between the 
extremes of self-segregation on the one hand and complete 
assimilation or loss of identity on the other. Both extremes 
stem from a fear of difference. A reasonable middle course 
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must be charted, proceeding on the assumption that as 
these groups are fortunate in democracy, so is America 
profoundly fortunate in its diversity.” 

One of the seven “suggestions for researc 
follows: 

“With increasing religious identification, what effects 
may be anticipated on community life in general? To what 
extent does this trend appear to promote respect for differ- 
ences? To what extent divisive ? What are the implications 
for those who resist religious identification ?” 

The conference was made possible by a grant from the 
Eli Lilly Endowment, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“Patterns of Faith” 


Five spokesmen interpret the faiths held by groups in 
the U.S.A. ina book, Patterns of Faith in America Today, 
edited by F. Ernest Johnson (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. $3.00). The texts are based on lectures 
given at the Institute for Religious and Social Studies of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. 

The course of lectures was arranged because of the wish 
of the editor “to bring into direct confrontation divergent 
beliefs and convictions fostered by the major religious 
faiths represented in America with respect to the ultimate 
and perennial-spiritual concerns of mankind.” Thus each 
contributor was asked to state the teachings of his group 
with respect to the nature and destiny of man, the concept 
of God, sin and salvation, philosophy of history, progress, 
immortality, authority, and freedom. 

The late Edwin E. Aubrey wrote on “Liberal Protes- 
tantism”; Robert McAfee Brown of Union Theological 
Seminary on “Classical Protestantism” ; Charles Donahue, 
who teaches English at Fordham University, on “Roman 
Catholicism” ; Simon Greenberg of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary on “Judaism”; and John Herman Randall, Jr., 
professor of philosophy at Columbia University, on “Natu- 
ralistic Humanism.” 

The venture was called by Professor Donahue “a sym- 
pathetic but noncommittal incursion into other people’s 
patterns of conviction.” Dr. Johnson also declares in the 
Introduction that the limitation to five statements “leaves 
the picture far from complete.” 

Dr. Johnson states that our pluralist culture “stresses 
both individuation . . . and cooperation in pursuit of uni- 
versal values.” The lectures reveal that there are “authentic 
—even momentous—differences,” and that the several 
“faith groups” have “in common certain overarching ends.” 
“For our present purposes,” writes the editor, “these 
common ends find expression in the great basic concepts 
around which these lectures were organized.” He also notes 
“running through all these chapters a remarkable combina- 
tion of firm conviction and intellectual hospitality.” 

Concerning the inclusion of “naturalistic humanism,” 
Dr. Johnson writes: “Nothing is to be gained for religion 
by refusing to recognize that in our day some of the most 
authentic expressions of religious feeling and aspiration 
come from men and women who have great difficulty with 
the forms and symbols of traditional religion.” 

One may call attention to one of Dr. Randall’s com- 
ments: “The very essence of the moral life is bondage, 
renunciation of certain ‘freedoms’ and possibilities. . . 
Obligation is a curtailment of the ‘freedom’ to do wrong.” 


“The Growth of Catholic Schools” 


“The Growth of Catholic Schools,” an article appear- 
ing in the Jesuit weekly review America, New York, 
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November 16, 1957, contains some interesting material on 
changing relationships between the public school and the 
Roman Catholic school. 

Its author, Professor John P. Sullivan, faculty member 
of Stonehill College, a Roman Catholic institution located 
at North Easton, Mass., reports that “the total public 
school education bill paid annually by U.S. taxpayers now 
comes to $9,500,000,000.” This works out to “a yearly 
assessment of $57 on every man, woman and child for the 
support of public schools.” 

This investment, Mr. Sullivan says, pays for “the edu- 
cation of 32.7 million children housed in 160,000 elemen- 
tary and secondary schools.” 

The above figures do not represent “the complete ac- 
counting of American education,” however. “There are, 
for example, some 4.4 million students now enrolled in the 
Catholic school system comprising parochial, diocesan and 
private elementary and secondary schools.” A small re- 
maining group numbering around 550,000, “representing 
1.5 per cent of the entire American elementary and second- 
ary school population,” are in attendance at other denomi- 
national, private, and government schools. 

The article states that “if some unforseen turn of events 
were to cause the transfer of this growing Catholic school 
population to the public school system, it would add, at a 
conservative estimate, another $1,300,000,000 annually to 
the public education budget.” This estimate does not in- 
clude “the property value of 12,100 Catholic elementary 
and secondary school buildings.” 

In the tables supplied in the article, it appears significant 
that the Roman Catholic elementary and secondary school 
enrolment has risen steadily from 5.2 per cent of total 
enrolment in public and Roman Catholic schools in 1900 
to 11.9 per cent in 1957. In actual numbers Catholic enrol- 
iment increased from 854,523 in 1900 to 4,415,691 in 1957. 
Corresponding figures for the public school system were 
15,503,110 in 1900 and 32,734,000 in 1957. 

These trends, Professor Sullivan believes, indicate that 
“the Catholic school system in America is rapidly growing 
to full maturity.” They also indicate that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in the United States is a vital organization and 
that it has brought into being “the largest private church- 
related school system in the world.” 

At the present time, Catholics comprise one-fifth of the 
entire population, while Catholic school pupils comprise 
one-ninth of the children educated in the United States. 

Rising building costs and salaries will place a strain on 
the faithful contributors to school expansion. The building 
costs can be amortized over a twenty-year period and “the 
impact of these expenditures on individuals may be 
cushioned by the growth in the adult Catholic population.” 

Lay personnel costs, however, “will increase annually 
with corresponding school growth.” This causes a serious 
and more costly problem. 

In the year 1920 there was a total of 49,001 lay and 
religious teachers in the Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools. Of this 4,139 or 8.4 per cent were lay. In 1957, 
it is estimated that out of a total of 124,000 religious and 
lay teachers in the Catholic elementary and secondary 
system some 21,735 or 17.5 per cent of the total were lay. 

The continued growth of Catholic schools is taking place 
at a time when “increases of vocations to religious insti- 
tutes of Brothers and Sisters are not sufficient to fill ex- 
panding needs for classroom teachers” and when “Catholic 
schools are already competing with public schools in this 
area of teacher recruitment.” 

A suggested solution by Mr. Sullivan is ‘the development 
of a lay teacher enlistment program. Its aim would be to 


secure truly dedicated and professionally trained teachers, 
Its attraction would be the establishment of a salary 
schedule comparable to that of the public school, supple- 
mented with tenure privileges and retirement benefits, 
These conditions now obtain, at least in part, in some areas 
of Catholic education.” 

But in the final analysis, the lay staffing problem depends 
upon the acceptance of the challenge of lay staffing by the 
Catholic population, both clerical and lay. 


Papal Principles and Social Inertia 


At the 1957 meeting of the American Catholic Socio- 
logical Society held at Trinity College, Washington, D.C., 
Bishop John J. Wright of Worcester declared that “many 
Catholic people lag behind the Holy See’s social teachings 
and in the United States this is shown in the field of inter- 
national movements. . . .” 

“Indifference to the Pope’s social teachings whenever 
it runs counter to our personal, partisan or national preju- 
dices,” is observed among American Roman Catholics and 
was denounced by the Bishop, The Pilot, newspaper of the 
Boston Archdiocese reported, January 4, 1958. 

In the United States, Bishop Wright observed, “our 
clergy and laity have lagged behind the Holy See in under- 
standing the reality and nature of the international com- 
munity, as well as the necessity for its worldwide organiza- 
tion.” This is shown “by the small number of Catholics 
identified with programs for the study of peace, world 
order and international organizations.” 

Bishop Wright, The Pilot states, referred to the De- 
cember, 1956, message of Pope Pius XII in which the 
Pontiff called for the strengthening of the United Nations 
to secure peace and quoted Bishop Wright as follows: 
“Many devout Catholics, one fears, would hesitate to utter 
the kind of endorsement Pope Pius XII gave the United 
Nations . . . lest they be suspected of ‘pinkiness’ or ‘fellow- 
travelingness’ and general patriotic degeneracy.” The 
bishop noted, however, that the younger generation is more 
socially conscious and favorable toward papal teachings 
than were their fathers. 

Overseas, too, a “moral and cultural lag” behind the 
Pope’s teachings was observed. “It is notorious,” Bishop 
Wright observed, “that the Catholics of France paid scant 
attention to the labor-management principles taught by 
Pope Leo XIII.” 

“Tt is also notorious that Spanish Catholics, otherwise 
so orthodox, have lagged behind the social and economic 
teachings of the modern popes.” 

In England, Bishop Wright observes that Roman Catho- 
lics frequently prove more conservative than the Holy See 
in cooperation with other groups “in areas where the Holy 
See gives a clear example of collaboration.” 

Bishop Wright detected four themes or “major pre- 
occupations” of the last three popes when they dealt with 
social questions in their pronouncements: 

“(1) the family and its nature and rights ; 

“(2) the national state and its limited sovereignty ; 

“(3) the reality of the human community and its claim 

on the individual and the state; 

“(4) the concept of the ‘city of God’ and the ‘city of 

man.’ ” 


Underpinning these “preoccupations” of the popes is the 
concern for the “ ‘validity, reality and claims of the natural 
law and the supernatural context in which the natural law 
must be followed out.’ ” 

Imagination in communicating the social teachings of the 
modern popes was urged on Catholic educators. Bishop 
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Wright told the sociologists that Catholic college students 
are far more ready to follow papal teachings in the eco- 
nomic and social field when an imaginative approach lead- 
ing toward understanding is followed than were members 
of the older generation. 

Bishop Wright appealed “for more positive emphasis 
on Catholic social relations with non-Catholics and ag- 
nostics” and urged that Catholics be “conspicuous for de- 
votion to those things for which we stand rather than for 
those things with which we are impatient.” 


Sociologist Studies Roman Catholic Hierarchy 


At the 1957 meeting of the American Catholic Sociologi- 
cal Society held at Trinity College, Washington, D.C., 
John D. Donovan, associate professor of sociology at 
Boston College, outlined the “social profile” of the typical 
Roman Catholic bishop in the United States. 

It was reported in The Pilot, Boston, January 4, 1958, 
that Dr. Donovan found the “typical” bishop to be a 
“native-born American, a Northerner, of Irish or German 
extraction” and consecrated prior to age 50. 

The study by Dr. Donovan is entitled, “The American 
Catholic Hierarchy: A Social Profile.” Also contained in 
the study were findings that the typical bishop is “the son 
of native-born parents; one of several children, others of 
whom may also have had religious vocations; the son of 
a father who was ‘capable, industrious and ambitious’; a 
graduate of a Catholic high school ; a post-college specialist 
in ecclesiastical studies like canon law or sacred theology ; 
a priest ordained at least 20 years before consecration; a 
priest with some parish experience who may have taught 
in the diocesan seminary ‘or, most likely, served as secre- 
tary to a bishop, vice-chancellor, or chancellor of a diocese’ 
before being ‘called to the circle of the elite’ and conse- 
crated bishop.” 

For information about the bishops of the Church of 
England see this Service, “Economist Views the Episco- 
pal Bench,” January 12, 1957. A study of a somewhat 
similar nature for Jewish rabbis was reviewed in this 
SERVICE under the title, “Report on American Rabbis,” 
November 30, 1957. 


Religious Pronouncements on the Good Society 


A booklet setting forth “much of what organized religion 
in the United States has to say concerning the good citizen 
building the good society” has been reissued under the 
title, “The Good Citizen in the Good Society” (New York 
19, the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
43 W. 57th Street, 1957. $0.25). Benson Y. Landis of this 
Bureau has edited the booklet which is a “thorough re- 
vision of one published in 1942 under the title, “Religion 
and the Good Society,’” and earlier revised in 1943. The 
earlier volumes were also edited by Dr. Landis, and, in 
addition to the newness of much of the material, the 
present edition draws its substance from pronouncements 
by religious agencies on racial, international, and economic 
issues “rather than from the much wider scope of state- 
ments appearing in the previous editions.” 

This present edition “is made for the purpose of docu- 
menting the parallelisms found in the statements issued 
by the religious bodies.” This booklet does not claim to be 
“exhaustive” in scope, but rather to give “a fair represen- 
tation of the literature available.” 

The Foreword is written in three parts by clergymen 
representing the Protestant, Jewish, and Roman Catholic 
faiths respectively. 

The Rev. John Sutherland Bonnell states that “one has 
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only to read the courageous pronouncements in this book, 
oftentimes by denominations situated at the very heart of 
our most pressing national problems, to realize how fear- 
less and forthright these statements are.” 

Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath views these pronounce- 
ments as “a forceful rebuttal to those who protest that 
religion should be confined in space solely to the synagogue 
and the church; restricted in time to Sunday, the Sabbath, 
and the Holy Days; limited in scope to the catechism, the 
prayer book and the anesthesia of a soothing sermon.” 

The Rev. John A. O’Brien believes that “what is good 
to know and to have set forth in these pages is that the 
relationship of man to man, and the duties and obligations 
which derive from this are so nearly common within the 
whole of the Judaeo-Christian tradition.” 

In the Introduction, it is observed that this booklet 
presents much evidence “of the common interest on the 
part of religious leaders in the kind of world that the good 
citizen should create. . . . Significant also is the common 
emphasis upon the basic necessity for creative personal co- 
operation and a disposition to create right human relations.” 

The bulk of the booklet is taken up with the pronounce- 
ments by Roman Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant agencies 
on interracial cooperation, international relations, and eco- 
nomic issues. This is followed by a discussion syllabus 
and guide and a bibliography included “for the purpose 
of assisting classes and groups wishing to study more 
thoroughly some of the issues that can be only briefly 
treated [in the booklet].” 


“Faith and Knowledge” 


An inquiry “into the manner and structure of the re- 
ligious person’s supposed awareness of the divine” is 
written by John Hick of the Sage School of Philosophy, 
Cornell University, in the book Faith and Knowledge 
(Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1957, $3.50). 
“Its standpoint is philosophically to the ‘left’ and theologi- 
cally to the ‘right’: that is to say, it looks for enlightenment 
in the directions of philosophical analysis and theological 
neo-orthodoxy.”’ 

“Continuous argument” is the manner of presentation, 
through four parts: Part I treats of modes of cognition. 
Part II reviews “theory concerning the nature of theistic 
faith.” Part III, the central section, offers “an account of 
the nature of religious faith and its relation to human 
cognition.” Finally, in Part IV, “this theory will be brought 
to bear upon the distinctively Christian apprehension of 
God.” 

“Religious faith . . . is an act of interpretation. Within 
the Judaic-Christian religious tradition—with which alone 
we are concerned—the believer’s experience as a whole is 
interpreted as a sphere in which at all times he is having to 
do with God and God with him. For Christian theism is 
the conviction that all life is under the control of a single, 
sovereign, personal will and purpose whose scope includes 
and yet transcends the present world and whose fulfillment 
secures man’s deepest happiness and well-being. 

“This is at least its propositional formulation. But the 
faith of which we have been speaking does not consist in 
the intellectual acceptance of such propositions but in the 
concrete interpretation of life and all that it brings in 
these terms, seeing its requirements, disciplines, mercies, 
rebukes, and joys as mediating the divine presence.” 

But what is it that “induces a man to experience the 
world religiously?” It is argued in this book “that the 
human mind possesses an innate readiness and tendency 
to interpret its experience in religious terms. .. .” “But 
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what is it that activates this capacity? ... Where is the 
clue that prompts a man to interpret his experiences in 
terms of a divine purpose and so discern God ‘behind’ the 
phenomena of the world? ... 

“The general nature of the answer is, I think, clear 
enough. Religious interpretations of human experience 
arise from special key points within that experience which 
act as focuses of religious significance. . . . 

“A sufficiently powerful spiritual catalyst may cause a 
total reapperception, changing a man’s entire view of the 
world. Such a conversion, whether gradual or sudden, 
forms and reforms the personality around a new center, 
thereby winnowing its interests and imparting coherences, 
impetus, and direction to its energies. 

“In Christianity the catalyst of faith is the person of 
Jesus Christ. It is in the historical figure of Jesus the 
Christ that, according to the Christian claim, God has in 
a unique and final way disclosed himself to men. Christian- 
ity sees God’s self-disclosure in Christ as the climax to a 
long process of revelation. . . .” Finally, “the whole of 
life is interpreted by Christian faith as a sphere of inter- 
action with the will and purpose of God.” “By a response” 
to a “religious vision of life’s significance, through the 
twin activities of worship and service, the Christian’s 
faith takes on the quality of absolute certainty, which is 
knowledge.” 


Bushnell’s Influence on Christian Education 


“A fresh approach to the doctrine of ability and in- 
ability” is written by E. Clinton Gardner, associate pro- 
fessor of social ethics at the Candler School of Theology, 
in an article, “Horace Bushnell’s Conception of Response,” 
in Religion in Life, New York and Nashville, Winter 
1957-1958. The writings of Bushnell, including his well 
known Christian Nurture (reprinted by Yale University 
Press in 1947), are well interpreted. They relate, writes 
Professor Gardner, to “the modern debate between those 
Protestants who hold that man is basically good and those 
who hold that he has become so corrupt that he has lost 
the divine image with which he was originally endowed.” 

“Bushnell . . . believed that human ability must be 
viewed as a function of the total context in which moral 
action takes place. Seen in this light man has ‘at every 
moment a complete power’ to do what God requires at 
any particular moment, for he has the volitional freedom 
to respond to and cooperate with the workings of the 
spirit.” 

Bushnell rejected, however, “the highly individualistic 
conception of the earlier thinkers that man is an independ- 
ent moral agent.” “He assumed instead that man is made 
to act responsively in community with God and his fellow 
men. Since man never acts in complete isolation from his 
community and from a particular situation, the moral 
quality of his activity will be determined in large measure 
by the character of these communal relationships and his 
ability will vary with the demands and potentialities of the 
situation in which he is required to act.” 

“Bushnell approached the whole question of human 
ability . . . from the standpoint of redemption, seeking to 
analyze the moral and religious nature of man’s life in 
society in order that man might be redeemed by grace 
which works in and through the community.” “God’s 
justice, he believed, was amply evidenced by His grace. 
...” He did not “defend the justice of God . . . by attack- 
ing . . . Calvinist doctrines,” but rather by demonstrating 
the goodness of God in the provisions which he had made 
for the salvation of a sinful humanity. 


In Bushnell’s words: “ ‘Dependence is the condition of 
all true holiness . . .; self-impelling, self-renovating power 
we have none; but the helm power we have, and if we use 
it rightly, it will put us in the range of all power, even 
the mighty power of God.’” Other generalizations by 
Bushnell are thus put by Professor Gardner: “Man is 
— for community. The religious life is a response to 

“Bushnell’s reformulation of the Protestant teaching 
concerning the nature of man and the manner in which 
salvation is effected offers a rich source of insights for 
a modern reformulation of these doctrines. 

“In the first place, his use of the concept of response 
represents a strongly biblical understanding of faith with 
provision both for the primary character of grace and for 
man’s act of entrusting himself to Him who is the source 
of this outreaching grace. The category of response is, of 
course, widely used in contemporary theology, but its use 
in Bushnell presents a striking example of the way in 
which it can serve as the basis of a warm, evangelical 
Protestantism. 

“In the second place, Bushnell’s understanding of the 
organic character of the home and church constituted a 
much needed corrective to the highly individualistic and 
substantialistic conceptions of human nature held both by 
the traditional Calvinists and by the Unitarians. This in- 
sight enabled him to appreciate the potentiality of social 
relationships for good or for evil while at the same time 
he warned against all forms of self-salvation for man. 

“Thirdly, in his view of the Atonement Bushnell suc- 
ceeded in breaking away from the traditional terminology 
which described the work of Christ in terms of a legalistic 
transaction. While his successors frequently tended to 
speak of Christ as the ‘Great Example,’ Bushnell main- 
tained a strong emphasis upon the ‘cost’ of forgiveness. 
However, for him this ‘cost’ was not understood as a court- 
room transaction with the emphasis upon justice but rather 
as the vicarious self-giving of Christ in order to win a 
way into the heart of fallen man and restore him to com- 
munity with God by the quickening power of divine love. 

“Finally, Bushnell’s reformulation of the Protestant 
doctrines of man and sin provides a much-needed cor- 
rective for the frequently one-sided emphasis of neo- 
orthodoxy upon the more somber aspects of human nature 
and for its tendency generally to neglect the grounds of 
Christian hope, particularly the provision for grace and 
forgiveness and renewal.” 


Financial Data from 52 Religious Bodies 


Below are excerpts from Statistics of Giving, published 
in 1957 by the Department of Stewardship and Benevo- 
lence, National Council of Churches, containing figures 
received from officials of 52 religious bodies. The data are 
the latest available and are mainly for the calendar year 
1956, or for fiseal years ending in 1956. The figures com- 
piled were tabulated in the Bureau of Research and 
Survey. The reports presented are from only a portion of 
the religious bodies of the nation. These bodies report a 
total of 36,190,377 members. 

“Contributions totalling $2,043,741,555 are reported by 
52 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox Churches in the United 
States. Of this amount, $1,656,482,850—or 81.1 per cent 
—is reported for local congregational expenses. The con- 
tributions to benevolences, including foreign and home 
missions and relief abroad, amounted to $387,258,705, or 
18.9 per cent of the total. 

“Forty-one of the 52 bodies reported comparable figures 
this year and the previous year. These forty-one reported 
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total contributions of $1,960,671,431, compared with a 
total of $1,782,331,204 the previous year, an increase of 
9.9 per cent. 

“For benevolences, the 41 bodies reported $371,015,722 
compared with $344,653,328 a year earlier, a gain of 7.5 

r cent. 

“For congregational expenses, the total figure for the 
41 bodies was $1,589,655,709, a gain of 10.4 per cent over 
the amount of $1,437,677,876 the previous year. 

“The per-member contribution for all purposes in the 
41 bodies reporting comparable figures for both years was 
$56.74 this year, compared with $52.88 the previous year, 
an increase of 7.3 per cent. These bodies reported a per- 
member contribution for congregational expenses of 
$46.01, and for benevolences one of $10.74. 

“Five of the 41 bodies reported decreases in the amounts 
reported for congregational expenses during the past year. 

“Three of the 41 bodies reported decreases in the 
amounts reported for benevolences, when this year’s re- 
ports are compared with the previous year. 

“The 52 bodies report a total of $69,608,682 this year 
for foreign missions. For forty-one bodies reporting com- 
parable figures this year and last, the total contributions 
this year were $65,676,706, compared with $61,050,164 
last year. 

“The per-member contribution for foreign missions in 
the 41 bodies was $1.90 this year compared with $1.81 last 
year, a gain of almost 5 per cent. 

“Nine of the 41 bodies giving comparable figures re- 
ported decreases in giving for foreign missions during the 
past year.” 


“Apartheid and Religion” 


Edward A. Tiryakian, professor of economics and soci- 
ology at Princeton, in his article “Apartheid and Religion” 
appearing in Theology Today, Princeton, N. J., October, 
1957, writes of the paradox that: “Whereas in the rest of 
the globe there has been a growing trend towards egali- 
tarianism between whites and non-whites, in South Africa 
the major orientation is toward the separation of races.” 

“The largest religious body in South Africa—the Dutch 
Reformed Church—has not only tacitly supported the 
government’s doctrine of apartheid; it has, in fact, pro- 
vided the ideological support, and it has given a religious 
sanction to a policy of racial segregation.” 

To condemn apartheid is easy but this is “of little help 
in understanding the paradox.” Apartheid is not the work 
of a small group of bigots and fanatics; it is a historical 
and sociological pattern. “Not only has racial separation 
been the traditional policy of race relations in the Union 
of South Africa, but also apartheid is today endorsed by 
the overwhelming majority of the white population, Afri- 
kaners and English, by the Nationalist Party as well as 
by the opposition faction, the Union Party.” 

Professor Tiryakian in “Apartheid and Religion” is en- 
deavoring “to point out a dimension which has received 
too little attention in the past: the interplay between race 
relations and religious ideology. We shall be dealing in 
particular with the position of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, which probably wields the greatest power of any 
Protestant Church in secular affairs in any nation today.” 

After tracing the history of the settlements in South 
Africa, Professor Tiryakian concludes that the Boers were 
“an essentially frontier people, surrounded by two hostile 
forces: at their back the British, ahead of them the Bantus. 
Having lost contact with Europe, the Boer nation was a 
cultural enclave, a white civilization in the dark continent.” 
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In everyday life “racial separation became applied to 
many areas of life. Common religious worship with the 
Negro became more and more objectionable to the white 
settlers.” In 1829, at the Third Synod, the issue had been 
raised for the first time whether “persons of color, who 
have been accepted as members of Churches by virtue of 
their testimony and the sacrament of Baptism, should re- 
ceive Communion on an equal basis with born Christians.” 

The Synod declared that there should be no distinction, 
but popular sentiment “became increasingly in favor of 
worshipping in separate buildings” and in 1857 “the Cape 
Synod passed a resolution segregating the white and non- 
white congregations . . . ,” Professor Tiryakian points 
out. “However, it is important to note that in this reso- 
iution the Synod held that it was desirable and in accord- 
ance with Scripture not to meet separately and that the 
new policy was dictated by practical considerations only.” 

This decision instituted the practice of religious segrega- 
tion. “By 1881 separate missionary Churches were estab- 
lished, and in 1887 the Dutch Reformed Churches organ- 
ized separate parishes for their non-white members.” 

Calvinist ideology was curiously mixed with the frontier 
setting in a milieu where “racial and religious attitudes 
were closely interwoven.” In this atmosphere “the term 
‘Christian’ came to stand not only for a believer in a certain 
religious faith, but also for a ‘European’ and a ‘white 
man.’”’ Religion to the Boer became a “buttress against 
the trials and tribulations of frontier life, a moral support 
against the plunderings of the Bantus as well as against 
the political machinations of the British. Being white and 
being Christian were the distinguishing features of be- 
longing to the superior in-group—it was a cherished privi- 
leged status which justified the frontier farmer’s attempt 
to subjugate the barbarians who surrounded him.” 

Being surrounded by aggressive Bantu forces gave the 
frontiersman the notion that the Negro was “a dangerous 
foe or at best a person who could not be trusted.” To 
protect his civilization the frontiersman erected barriers 
against social equality. “This is reflected,” the author 
shows, “in Article Nine of the General Provisions of the 
Constitution of the Transvaal Republic (1858) which 
states: ‘The people shall not permit any equality of 
coloured persons with white inhabitants, neither in the 
Church nor in the State.’” 

The Calvinist doctrine of predestination with its “com- 
munity of the elect,” Dr. Tiryakian suggests, “found an 
interesting application in the South African veld.” It led 
to the conclusion that the Negro was excluded by God 
from salvation and therefore attempts to Christianize the 
Bantus were contrary to the teachings of the Bible. 

The role of the Church in helping the Boer preserve his 
identity is great. “After the defeat at the hands of the 
British in 1901, the Church became the bastion of Boer 
culture and civilization; it was a rallying point which 
helped to mitigate the bitter sting of defeat. More than 
any other institution, the Church was responsible for the 
preservation and development of the Afrikaans dialect— 
which evolved from Dutch, added other linguistic influ- 
ences, and has today become a distinct language. Without 
his religion and his language, the Boer might well have 
been assimilated or engulfed by a primitive culture or 
integrated into British culture.” 

Professor Tiryakian, after placing the historical and 
theological influence on Afrikaners before the reader, 
turns to the contemporary situation. The interplay between 
church and state in the Union of South Africa is, in the 
author’s opinion, “not fortuitous, but rather, has a well- 
established basis in the Calvinist ideology.” 

Contrary to common conception outside South Africa, 
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the system of apartheid does not aim at the establishment 
of horizontal stratification with whites on top. Rather 
church and state both view apartheid as leading towards 
vertical segregation—“to the establishment of a multiracial 
society consisting of separate sub-cultures.” 

Under this social system the native would be encouraged 
to develop his own way of life on the reserve and the 
white would maintain his civilization “for social and po- 
litical equality, so the reasoning goes, would ultimately 
lead to miscegenation, and with the whites greatly out- 
numbered, they would no longer be able to preserve their 
Christian civilization; the white culture would soon be 
submerged by the engulfing heathen native culture.” 

At the 1950 Bloemfontein Conference, called by the 
Federated Dutch Reformed Churches and Missions of 
Southern Africa, the members “suggested to the govern- 
ment a policy of immediate total separation” but Prime 
Minister Malan, himself a former Dutch Reformed min- 
ister, “turned down this proposal on the grounds that the 
Church could not dictate to the State on secular affairs.” 
The reason for this is obvious: total apartheid would 
remove “the badly-needed source of cheap and unskilled 
labor without which the rich diamond fields and gold mines 
could not operate in their present organization. .. .” The 
South African Government conceives of apartheid then 
as a mixture of vertical and horizontal segregation, in 
which “the Negro is to live in separate areas from the 
white man, but he is still to be a functioning part of the 
white economy.” 

The Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa views 
apartheid in a different light. At the Bloemfontein Con- 
ference, Professor Tiryakian writes, it was defined as “a 
process of development which seeks to lead each section of 
the people in the clearest and quickest way to its own 
destination under the gracious providence of God.” The 
Conference also said that the rights of every man were 
to be respected and that God did not intend the permanent 
subordination of one group to another. The Conference 
reaffirmed the statement of policy laid down by the Synod 
of the N.G.K. in 1937, which stated: “While the church 
acknowledges the existence among the nations of the world 
of different color, cultural and language groups, it also 
acknowledges that God made of one blood all the nations 
of men... and that all souls for whom the Savior shed 
His blood are equal in the eyes of God.” 

Although the Church desires religious unity between 
whites and blacks, it should not be assumed, the author 
states, that it advocates social equality and integration. 

At an interdenominational and interracial conference 
held at Pretoria in 1953, which was called by the Federal 
Missionary Council of the N.G.K., the Rev. C. B. Brink, 
Moderator of the Transvaal Synod of the N.G.K., said: 
“The rise and continuance of separate peoples and nations 
is according to Scripture, in accordance with the will of 
God. . . . Even in the Church of Christ, as it exists here 
in its instituted form, the Gospel did not abolish the 
difference in endowment, nature, culture, etc., between the 
different racial groups. Any attempt to ignore this will be 
an attempt to build another Tower of Babel.” 

Within the Dutch Reformed Church there are dissenters 
from the point of view that apartheid is justifiable on 
Scriptural grounds. Dr. Ben Marais, professor of theology 
at the University of Pretoria, “has stressed that the Bible 
emphasizes not racial apartness but the apartness of sin.” 
But Dr. Marais “sees that the present situation in South 
Africa makes such a policy [of segregation] desirable and 
even imperative, with the proviso that ‘. . . the further 
demands of Christian brotherhood are not denied and the 
policy concerned is inspired by Christian love and not by 


racial selfishness or a feeling of racial superiority.’ ” 

“Although the other Churches in South Africa condemn 
the policies of the government,” the author states, “al 
the denominations (with some exception in the Roman 
Catholic churches) are organized along lines of segrega- 
tion; this even includes Church attendance so that no 
Negro would ever sit next to a white man.” 

It is easy for foreigners to condemn apartheid, the 
author concludes, “but an alternative to some form of 
separation which would satisfy all factions is extremely 
difficult to find.” “To suggest . . . that the whites ought to 
leave South Africa while they can is as meaningful as the 
view that the United States can solve its racial difficulties 
by sending the Negroes back to Africa. . . . Irrational as 
may appear to be the Afrikaner’s fear of being overrun 
by the Bantu, for every white man in South Africa there 
are five non-whites; in the United States for every Negro 
there are ten whites—and the Negro in America still has 
difficulty in attaining social equality.” 


Prayers for Researchers, Writers, Specialists 


Deliver us, O Lord, from having skill to write with 
nothing to write about; from caring for smooth expres- 
sion more than for rugged truth; from having ready 
words upon our lips but sparse vocabulary of the soul. 
Show us that great communication comes from great con- 
viction. Deepen our everyday life so that our opinions, 
our impressions, our sharing of the excitement of life, 
may all be prompted by our joy in knowing thee and 
witnessing to the manifold wonder and beauty, in Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

O thou great Source of truth and knowledge, we re- 
member before thee all those whose calling it is to gather 
and winnow the facts for informing the people. . . . May 
they count it shame to set the baser passions of men on 
fire for the sake of gain. May they never suffer them- 
selves to be used in drugging the mind of the people with 
falsehood and prejudice. Put into their hands the shining 
sword of truth, and make them worthy successors of the 
great champions of the people who held truth to be a holy 
thing. Amen, 

We thank thee, O God, for thy gifts of poets and 
writers, for those who have scorned delights and lived 
laborious days, in poverty and isolation, at the call of let- 
ters. We praise thee for all excellence of impression 
and all communication of insight, for all challenge to 
frivolity and all deepening of wisdom through writing 
and reading. Grant to writers and journalists in this 
generation a sense of their vocation, skilled craftsman- 
ship in words, careful scholarship, and sound judgment. 
May they rejoice in a new understanding of thy creation 
and redemption in all they read and write, guided in its 
use that it may be to thy glory. So may the beauty 
of words be seen as the beauty of holiness, through him 
who came amongst us the living Word. Amen. 

O God, who hast made us to know each other and thee, 
enable all who study here so to learn from each other and 
from thee, that we may attain our full stature in thy sight. 
Give to all specialists such a breadth of vision that they 
may not ignore or forget the other members of the com- 
munity. Break down our intellectual divisions, so that 
we may all be one in our calling of study, and in the body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

These prayers appear among many in The Student 
Prayerbook, a Haddam House publication, New York, 
Association Press, 1953. Walter Rauschenbusch was the 
author of the second of the prayers above. The authors 
of the others are not given. 
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